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give us, with Dr. Legge's consent, a reprint of his translations, with all 
that is needful in the way of illustration for the full and correct under- 
standing of their meaning. 



2. — Felix Holt, the Radical. By Geokge Eliot, Author of " Adam 
Bede," " The Mill on the Floss," " Silas Marner," " Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life," " Romola," &c. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1866. 
8vo. pp. 184. 

There are one or two hints in "Romola" and " Felix Holt" that 
the author in writing them had a definite dramatic aim, which would 
not be satisfied with works properly inartistic. The bill-sticking scene 
in " Felix Holt," and the chapter called " A Florentine Joke " in 
" Romola," are easier to account for on the supposition of a design to 
heighten the unity and interest of the plot by contrast, than on the 
ground of a purely naturalistic development of the story. And there 
are other hints at the same thing, rather to be found in the general 
tone of George Eliot's later books, than in any marked incidents or 
relations of incidents. But as she has never distinctly said that this was 
her ambition, and as it is possible to explain everything in her books 
in another way, it is much better to look at such excellent novels from 
the simplest point of view, and to leave to the French the aesthetic 
discussion of her works ; for they still do such criticism far better than 
we, and are troubled less than we by other considerations. When 
George Eliot comes to write the drama which is perhaps foreshadowed 
in the verses scattered through " Felix Holt," then it will be time 
enough to talk of her as a dramatic author. But while we still refuse 
to bring this kind of criticism to bear upon Thackeray and Dickens, 
let us enjoy her rare qualities also, without inquiring how it is that she 
is not what perhaps she never meant to be. 

From the time when the interesting " Scenes of Clerical Life " were 
published down to the issue of " Felix Holt," George Eliot has the 
great merit of being true to herself. Her last novel shows the distinc- 
tive marks of the first, — the vigor of style, the incisiveness of thought, 
the truth to nature. The corruption which a life of fiction-writing, 
like a life of politics, is apt to produce, has not been able to dull her 
moral sense, nor to rust the keenness of her sympathy for the sor- 
rows and joys of men and women. Even the wearing effects of 
time she shows but little. She has neither become a cynic, nor a 
humorist, nor coarse, but still keeps in the path of realistic art, study- 
ing the roadside nature, and satisfied with it. She continues to receive 
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the great reward which every true realist longs for, that she is true 
to nature without degenerating to the commonplace, and the old blame, 
that they have not enough of the ideal, which they covet too. And 
this classification among the realists, which is easy to make, and gives 
an author a hold on sympathy at once in England or America, means 
more in this case than if George Eliot had been the name of the au- 
thor's actual, not literary, baptism. For a man to go on a voyage of 
discovery is not surprising ; but for a woman to dare to leave the Abys- 
sinian seclusion in which we are wont to place her, and to wish to 
travel among men and cities, to desire to see not only the things we 
are content to tell her about life, but life itself, to look into the dark 
corners and crannies and find what goes on there, shows an ambition 
which cannot but be interesting to any one who perceives in woman 
some higher sense than hearing and some deeper right than that of 
credulity. 

" Felix Holt " is a picture of radicalism in England thirty-five years 
ago, quite as much as a picture of Felix himself. The introduction 
draws with a few bold strokes the prominent features of the landscape, 
at the time when Apollo, or whatever god had charge of stage-coaches, 
was driving them down the western horizon, while the whistle of 
steam was heard in the East. In America we know little of the 
England of thirty-five years ago, but we see enough of the fidelity of 
the author to nature to know that we may trust her. There is no dan- 
ger of her writing one of the old-fashioned historical novels which 
seemed to be called so because only the greatest familiarity with history 
would account for such great contempt of it as was shown by the authors 
of them. George Eliot is a believer in radicalism, in the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and in the Reform Bill of 186- ; but the noble ideality of her 
hopes does not prevent her from seeing facts as they actually are. The 
radical is with her no thunder-clad god, striding from mountain-top to 
mountain-top of reform, shouting " Tally-ho ! " to the crusading multi- 
tudes in the valleys beneath. The radical is one of that multitude, a 
hungry and thirsty and angry man, creeping foot-sore through a doubt- 
ful land, hoping, and sometimes believing, that he may leave the world 
a little better for his children than he found it for himself. 

The plot cannot be safely disentangled from the actors who play it. 
With George Eliot a plot is not so much a network of incidents in 
which characters are stowed away at random, but the key-board of an 
instrument which, when once disconnected from the strings, gives out 
but a muffled, unmeaning sound. The bare facts of a story like " Felix 
Holt" would seem as strange as truth, did they not, by slow development 
with the characters, acquire the probability of fiction. It is sufficiently 
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original, and at the same time familiar, to mark it as akin to "The 
Mill on the Floss " and " Eomola," and the " Scenes of Clerical Life." 
There is the old doubt whether the forces of nature are not stronger 
than we, and the old faith in morality ; there is the same thoughtfulness, 
and the same individual point of view. The Durfey-Transomes consist 
of Mrs. Transome, old Mr. Transome, imbecile and despised by his 
wife, and a son Harold, who, having made a fortune in the East, returns, 
a widower with a little boy, to England, where his mother has been 
anxiously longing for him for years. Mrs. Transome is by nature and 
position an aristocrat, tied by her feelings and her property to Tory 
principles. She looks to her son as to some one who is to soothe the sor- 
row of her declining life by sympathy and affection. He returns, a 
good-humored, facile, selfish man, taking an Oriental view of women, 
and desiring to enforce upon his mother the necessity of her sitting on 
cushions and dressing in silks, while he manages the estate. In almost 
their first interview he shocks her by announcing that he is going to 
stand for Parliament as a Radical. These two characters give the au- 
thor the opportunity, which in "Romola" and "The Mill on the Floss" 
was used with such effect, of bringing into daily collision a man and wo- 
man whose natures are so utterly opposed to each other that no neces- 
sity of circumstance can ever make their lives sympathetic. Just as 
Tom and poor Maggie Tulliver could never be brother and sister, as 
Tito and Romola could never be husband and wife, so Mrs. Transome 
and Harold can never be mother and son. Harold is something of an 
English Tito, with the same selfish love of ease, the same ambition, and 
the same want of principle, except that he has that sense of honor and 
tradition which amount in England to principle, and which give a 
stimulus to effort very different from any which an entirely non-moral 
person like Hetty or Tito could have. Indeed, it will not do to push 
such an analogy too far, for no one is more cautious than George Eliot 
not to repeat herself. 

In the little village of Treby, an old Dissenting minister named 
Rufus Lyon, abstracted from this world, and living among theories of 
doctrine, memories of a past unknown to his congregation, and the 
works of benevolence, lives with his daughter Esther. In the charm- 
ing character of this girl the interest of the story centres. Her delicate, 
sensitive nature is shocked at the coarse prose of life, and she retires 
into her father's library to read Byron. The first few traits of her 
character excite the attention, as every imperfect, impulsive woman that 
George Eliot draws, from Janet Dempster to this Esther Lyon, is sure 
to do. To modify her, to bring out her true strength, a man must be 
introduced whose love of the real shall crystallize her sentiments into 
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true idealism, and in Felix Holt such a man is found. Every one who 
reads knows enough of Felix Holt, the hater of shams and cravats, to 
have a clear opinion of his character. He is a wonderfully drawn man, 
and in the drawing of such people is shown the unusual clearness of 
the author's sight. But though her sight is never dim, her greatest 
power is not shown either in Bartle Massey, or in this radical lover of 
Esther's. The passions and emotions of women, or of men who have 
a good deal of the woman in them, she feels, hut the same passions 
and emotions in thoroughly masculine men she only understands. To 
go no further, for instance, than this very book, Felix Holt, consistent 
and natural as he is, is not so good as a whole as Harold Transome. 
Harold is a masculine man, a man of ambition, and selfish ; but there is 
a shade of womanly delicacy about him, which at once makes him at 
home in the story. Felix Holt seems too often sent there as a repre- 
sentative man, and bound like all delegates to constrained action. He 
stands for masculinity, as his great-grandfather, Bartle Massey, did in 
another way, and masculine he must always be; but be he ever so 
masculine, we feel that George Eliot is always feminine. Such charac- 
ters are often better with her in the background than in the front, as. 
in the slight allusion to Tom Tulliver's unhappy love for Lucy Deane, 
throwing a light over his whole past and future life, there is more 
poetry and effectiveness than if the hint had been boldly developed. 
Tito, Arthur Donnithorne, Adam Bede, are all men who combine with 
distinctly masculine natures womanly feelings that make them much 
more striking characters in their different positions than it is possible 
for Felix Holt to be. There is no wonder that this should be so in a 
writer who unites so much manly force with feminine sensibility. 
When this union is allowed to exist, there is true power, as in the best 
parts of her style, in characters like Harold Transome, in the mingled 
strength and sensitiveness of her thoughts ; but where the union is 
broken, the parts have less value by themselves. The political dinner 
at Treby is by no means a success, partly because there is not enough 
humor to make it entertaining, but principally because, with all her 
love of alehouses and street scenes, she is not dramatically at home in 
them. She can analyze and describe the character of Mrs. Nolan, or 
put cleverly together scenes in a barber's shop, with the truth of an 
accomplished critic, but feeling is out of the question. In Maggie 
Tulliver there is the tenderness of a woman describing her sister, and 
the strength which bridges for tenderness the quagmire of debility. 
Not that Felix Holt does many things which he ought not to have done, 
and leaves undone many things which he ought to have done, but that 
he is the product of the understanding ; such a character as Maggie 
shows the union of comprehension and feeling. 
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If we are to have a seduction in a novel, the interests of morality 
and art will not soon find a better combination of their requirements 
than in the unhappy consequences of Mrs. Transome's error. This 
miserable woman, full of remorse, without penitence, tied to an im- 
becile husband, slighted by a son whose affection she longs for to 
soften her sorrow, insulted by her former lover with a proposition that 
she may save him by revealing her shame to her son, stands as an ex- 
ample of the always deepening shadows that the evil deed throws over 
life. Her story offers the same inducements to sin that the sinking 
vessel and the cries of the drowning offer to shipwreck. The moral 
in these novels is not obtruded, any more than it is by nature. To 
those who are entirely deaf, "Felix Holt" will seem not much more than 
a curious and interesting story ; those who can hear when shouted to will 
perhaps ask why the moral is not introduced to them ; but among those 
who have acquired a habit of listening, it will be the more pleasing 
that a book so full of thought and the lessons which teach themselves 
should have been written without morbid sentiment or offensive di- 
dacticism. In a dramatic point of view, the vague allusions of the early 
chapters to a past offence, the deepening gloom of Mrs. Transome's 
life, the sure approach of a disclosure, and the pagan affection of her 
servant, have a power which its owner too acutely feels to use any rhet- 
oric or artificial flourish. The incidents of this part of the novel, and 
the character of the chief person, give an opportunity for just that mas- 
culine delicacy in stating, hinting, and in silence which marks George 
Eliot's greatest successes. 

But it must be confessed that the plot of "Felix Holt," like that of 
"Romola," marches a little slowly. We feel that the omission of a good 
deal would do no injury to the interest of the story. The boy's educa- 
tion which the author has been said to have received, acting upon a 
mind naturally turned toward learning and research, has made her fond 
of many things which the novels of women are not apt to show famil- 
iarity with. In this one there is enough of law and politics, as in " Eo- 
mola " of history, to show great study and care ; but in both cases they 
are made too prominent. These studies of the past, which no novelist 
of the past can make too careful, are valuable as a means ; the public, 
which only cares for a novel as a novel, is willing to justify the labori- 
ousness of such means only if it is kept out of sight. It is a pleasure- 
loving public, the novel-reading one, and turns from law and history and 
politics and trade to hear the story of life. When it is so generous, it 
is nearly a shame to thrust it back into the ruts. This learning and 
research, too, appear to have their effect on a style which at the bcgin- 
ing was simple and direct, but has by the least alteration in the world 
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become slightly indirect and tortuous. Ideas which in the " Scenes of 
Clerical Life " would have been expressed with perfect clearness are 
in " Felix Holt " now and then enveloped in syllables that coil them- 
selves about the thought with dangerous, snake-like facility. It is sel- 
dom that this tendency shows clearly; but there is just enough to make 
us regret its presence, and to excuse a suggestion that, wherever an 
author goes, her style should sun itself in the warm light of human 
nature, and not shiver in the cold chambers of law and metaphysics. 

There is enough easy pleasantry in George Eliot's novels to explain 
the constant assertion of the critics that she is a humorist. Yet is she 
not rather a wit? Is there not more wit than humor in the pungent 
sayings of Mrs. Poyser ? The sense of incongruity which lies at the 
bottom of all fun finds most often with George Eliot, as with Mrs Poy- 
ser, its best expression in a keen incisiveness which lays bare the truth, 
rather than in the soft light of drollery that illuminates it. When she 
says that there is in men and women a capacity for sorrow which dis- 
tinguishes them from the most human chimpanzee or orang-outang, 
we feel the full force of a power in its natural use; but the "Florentine 
Joke" is one of those attempts at protracted dramatic humor in which we 
see the appreciation of the ludicrous that raised the conception, and yet 
cannot enjoy the execution. The night attack of Maurice Christian 
on the brains of the half-crazy, drunken Tommy does not provoke to 
laughter, and no one can help feeling a sympathy with the perpetrator, 
who yawns over it before going to bed. 

But an odder thing in George Eliot than any attempts of such a kind 
is that she should so often have called in the assistance of Dickens. If 
there was one thing in the world that seemed certain, it was that she 
would not, could not, imitate, yet constantly she has imitated Dickens. 
There was a quaint form of humor that he introduced, and of which 
every one lias now a large supply on hand, both for purposes of conver- 
sation and for writing, which enveloped familiar ideas, the more famil- 
iar the idea the better, in a suave, elaborate diction, which could give 
an absurd look to anything. It delighted him to pay out his thoughts 
with grandiose detail and meaningless circumlocution, and to feel the 
surprise of those who grasped the end to find that they had hold of spool 
cotton, instead of an electric cable. This manner has grown a little 
monotonous, even in his hands, and has been trodden to death by so 
many other's feet that there seems no reason why so cautious an ana- 
lyzer as George Eliot should have fallen into it. That she should have 
done so is one of the highest triumphs of Dickens. It was a stern lit- 
erary fate that forced a person so rich in expression into copying the 
peculiarities, of all others, which had been hackneyed by every crumb- 
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eater who needed out-door relief. In her own fun, in the humor in 

which she feels at home, as in the following description of Miss Linnet, 
in "Janet's Kepentance," there is something as delicate as in her wit 
there is something pointed and searching : — 

" And as to her intellect, her friend Mrs. Pettifer often said, ' She did n't 
know a more sensible person to talk to than Mary Linnet. There was no 
one she liked better to come and take a quiet cup of tea with her, and read 
a little of Klopstock's Messiah. Mary Linnet had often told her a great deal 
of her mind when they were sitting together. She said there were many 
things to bear in every condition of life, and nothing should induce her to 
marry without a prospect of happiness. Once, when Mrs. Pettifer admired 
her wax flowers, she said, " Ah, Mrs. Pettifer, think of the beauties of na- 
ture ! " She always spoke very prettily, did Mary Linnet ; very different, 
indeed, from Rebecca.' " 



3. — A Plea for the Queen's English ; Stray Notes on Speaking and 
Spelling. By Henex Alford, D. D., Dean of Canterbury, Sec- 
ond Edition. London and New York : Alexander Strahan. 1865. 
1 6mo. pp. xvi., 287. 

It may seem late to undertake the criticism of a book the second 
edition of which has been already some time before the public. But 
the first edition, which appeared a few years since (in 1863), although 
not passing without some slight notice in our literary journals, attained 
no American circulation, and made no impression upon our community. 
The enterprise of the publisher has succeeded in procuring for the work 
in its new form so wide a currency among us, and in attracting to it so 
much attention, that it becomes worth while seriously to inquire into its 
merits, and estimate its right to be accepted as an authority. This, 
however, as much for the sake of challenging a popularity and consid- 
eration which may turn out undeserved, as from regard to the good or 
harm which the book is likely to do. For it makes no great preten- 
sions to a wide scope, or to philosophic method and profundity. It 
styles itself " Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling," and is composed 
of desultory and loosely connected remarks on errors and controverted 
points in orthography, orthoSpy, and grammar, written in part, as its au- 
thor takes pains to inform us, at chance moments of leisure, in cars and 
eating-houses and other such places. Criticism, it is plain, should not be 
disarmed by such acknowledgments, since no man has a right to thrust 
his odd thoughts before us who cannot make them fully worth our ac- 
ceptance. The Stray Notes grew by degrees into their present form. 
They were put together first into lectures, and then became a series of 



